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Society  was  established  in  the  year  18-59,  at  Ham,  iu  the  county  of  Stafford,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  amateur  drawings  in  pen  and  ink,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  be 
printed  in  an  annual  volume.  The  sketches  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  topography  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  scenery,  churches,  manor-houses,  and  monastic  ruins  of  the  land — with 
special  preference  for  those  subjects  of  which  there  exist  few,  if  any,  published  engravings 

It  is  obvious  that  numerous  as  are  the  illustrated  works  on  topography  and  architecture  which 
yearly  issue  from  the  press,  there  are  yet  thousands  of  interesting  subjects  of  which  no  print  or 
engraving  can  be  procured. 

This  Society's  publications,  therefore,  if  well  supported,  might  prove  of  considerable  value  to 
the  antiquarian  and  the  archaeologist,  and  usefully  supplement  the  various  architectural  journals,  &c. 
whose  funds  do  not  admit  of  profuse  illustration. 

For  the  sake  of  reference  and  appropriate  classification,  the  sketches  are  arranged  according  to 
the  respective  dioceses  in  which  the  sketches  are  found;  and  it  is  thought  probable  that  members 
will  take  a  special  interest  in  getting  as  many  illustrations  as  possible  of  the  remarkable  and  com 
paratively  unknown  features  of  their  own  particular  neighbourhood  from  year  to  year. 

Six  volumes  have  now  been  published,  containing  nearly  250  sketches,  principally  of 
views  in  England,  but  comprehending  also  subjects  from  YYales,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the 
Continent.  A  few  copies  of  the  last  volume  (1S64)  may  still  be  obtained  by  application  to  the 
Secretary. 

The  subscription  is  10s.  6d.  annually,  for  which  each  member  receives  the  annual  volume  at 
Christmas.  Those  who  contribute  sketches,  which  are  accepted,  will  receive  also  10  copies  of 
each  of  their  own  drawings. 

It  is  considered  needless  here  to  give  any  description  of  the  mode  of  drawing  in  Anastatic  ink. 
Any  one  who  is  desirous  of  a  full  and  explicit  account  of  the  whole  process  may  obtain  it,  by 
post,  from  Mr.  Cowell,  Anastatic  Printer,  Ipswich,  whose  little  pamphlet  (price  6d.),  affords  all 
the  needful  information. 

At  the  request  of  several  members  of  the  society,  foreign  sketches  are  admitted,  and  will  be 
appended  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

KB.  Members  of  the  Society  are  requested  to  make  the  objects  of  the  Society  known  among 
their  friends  who  may  be  interested  in  such  subjects.  Non-subscribers'  sketches  will  not  be  re- 
fused if  worthy  of  insertion. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to 

EEY.  G.  E.  MACKAENESS,  Hon.  Sec., 

Ham  Yicarage,  Ashbourn,  Derbyshire. 
Dec.  I860, 
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Acton,  Mrs  Stackhouse,  Acton  Scott,  Shrewsbury 
Aiflsworth,  Miss,  Moss  Bank,  Bolton-le-Moors 
Allen,  J.  J.,  Esq.,  20  Bedford  Row,  London 
Allen,  Charles,  Esq.,  10  Norton,  Tenby 
Allen,  Rev.  James,  Castlemartin,  Pembroke 
Allen,  Miss,  Prees,  Shrewsbury 

Barnes,  Rev.  J.,  Bentley,  Ashbourn 

Barstow,  Miss  Flora,  Garrow  Hill,  York 

Barton.  A.,  Esq.,  Endsley,  Pendlebury 

Barton,  Miss,  Stapletou  Park,  Pontefract 

Barton,  R.,  Esq.,  Caldy  Manor,  Birkenhead 

Beckett,  Mrs,  Lyncombe  Vale,  Bath 

Bainston,  Miss. 

Binney,  Rev.  J.  E. 

Blunt,  Mrs,  Ashbourn  Green  Hall 

Boultbee,  Rev.  R.  M.,  Tver  Grove,  Uxbridge 

Bowles,  Eev.  S.  I.,  Baltonsboro',  Glastonbury 

Bowles,  Miss,  Ditto 

Bree,  Rev.  W.,  Allesley  Rectory,  Coventry 

Brook,  Mrs,  Glendower,  Tenby 

Brooke,  Rev.  J  ,  Haughtou  Hall,  Shiffnal 

Broughton,  Rev.  C.  F.,  Norbury  Rectory,  Ashbouni 

Burrard,  Lady,  Walhampton,  Lymington 

Capron,  Miss,  Southwick  Hall,  (kindle 

Campbell,  Mrs,  Woodseat,  Ashbourn 

Child,  S.,  Esq  ,  Stallington  Hall,  Stone 

Church,  Rev.  C.  M.,  Wells 

Cobbold,  Rev.  R  ,  Broseley,  Salop 

Coleridge,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  T.,  Heath's  Court,  Ottery 

Cooke,  Rev.  H  ,  Astley  Rectory,  Stourport 

Cooke,  W.,  Esq ,  The  Green,  Stanford  [Devon 

Coode,  Miss  Caroline,  Teignbridge  House,  Newton  Abbot, 

Corbet,  Mrs,  The  Grove,  Ashbourn 

Crossman,  Miss,  Friezewood,  Ridgeway,  Bristol 

Dawson,  A.  F.,  Esq.,  Barrow  Hill,  Ashbourn 
Day,  Gerard,  Esq.,  Horsford  House,  Norwich 
Denman,  Hon.  Mrs. 

Dixon,  John,  Esq.,  Astle  Hall,  Congleton 
Duncombe,  Lady  Harriet,  Calwich,  Ashbourn 

Earle,  Rev.  J. 

Edis,  R.  W.,  Esq.,  129  AlbanyStreet, Regent'sPark,  London 

Errington,  Rev.  J.  R.,  Ashbourn 

Evans,  Miss,  Ellastone,  Ashbourn 

Evans,  Miss,  Shipston  Rectory 

Evans,  Miss,  Stockton  Rectory,  Tenbury 

Evans,  R.,  Esq.,  Nottingham 


Feilden,  Rev.  H.  J.,  Langley,  Derby 

ffolliott,  Miss  Adeline,  Wisham  Rectory,  Birmingham 

Fox,  Charles,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Fox  George  Esq  Hamfield  Keynsham 

Francis,  Rev.  W.  F.,  Saxham,  Bury  S.  Edmund's 

Frank,  R.,  Esq.,  Ashbourn  Hall. 

Fraser,  Rev.  W.,  D.C.L.,  Alton,  Cheadle 

Furmston,  Rev.  E.,  Ellesmere 

Geoghegan,  Arthur  G.,  Esq  ,  Londonderry 
Goodman,  T.  W.,  Esq.,  27.  King  William  Street,  Strand 
Goodwin,  Mrs,  Hinchley  Wood.  Ashbourn 
Gore-Langton,  The  Lady  Anna,  Newton  Park,  Bristol 
Grazebrook,  G.,  Esq.,  Liverpool 

Hall,  Rev.  W.,  Rectory,  Saxham  Parva,  Bury  S.  Edmund's 

Hall,  R.,  Esq.,  Corston,  Bath. 

Harrison,  John,  Esq  ,  Snelston  Hall.  Ashbourn 

Heathcotc,  Lady,  Hursley  Park,  Winchester 

Henry,  Mrs  David,  Forty  Hill,  Enfield 

Hervey,  Ven.  Lord  Arthur,  Ickworth,  Bury  S.  Edmund's 

Heywood,  Lady,  Doveleys,  Ashbourn 

Heywood,  Mrs,  Hope  End 

Holland,  Hon.  Mrs  F.,  Malvcrn 

Hope,  A.  J.  Bcresford,  Esq.,  Connaught  Place,  London 

Hope,  Miss  F.  J.,  Wardie  Lodge,  Edinburgh 

Hughes,  Hon.  Miss,  Bute  House,  South  Audley  St.,  London 

Hunt,  J.  Ward,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Wadcnhoe,  Oundle 

Hunt,  Miss.  39,  Rutland  Gate,  London 
Hutchinson,  Rev.  W.,  Ilanford,  Stoke-upon  Trent 

Irvine,  Major,  Killadease,  Co.  Fermanagh 

Jackson,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Leigh  Delamere,  Chippenham 
Jebb,  Miss,  The  Lythe,  Ellesmere. 
Jewitt,  Llewellyn,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Derby 
Jones,  Rev.  T.  J.  Ashbourn. 

Kennedy,  Miss,  The  Sehools,  Shrewsbury 
Kiunersly,  Mrs,  Clough  Hall,  Newcastle 
Kyberd,  Miss,  Chantry  School,  Frome 

Lonsdale,  Miss,  The  Castle,  Eccleshall 
Lucas,  J.  F.,  Esq.,  Middleton,  Youlgreave 
Lukis,  Rev.  W.  C.,  Wath  Rectory,  Ripon 
Luscombe,  Mrs,  Old  Lakenham,  Norwich 
Lynam,  C.,  Esq.,  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Mackarness,  Rev.  J.  F.,  Honiton,  Devonshire 
Mackarness,  Rev.  G.  R.,  Ham  Vicarage,  Ashbourn 
Macaulay,  Mrs,  Hodnet  Rectory,  Market  Drayton 


Master,  Rev.  G.  S.,  West  Dean,  Romsey 

Meynell,  F.,  Esq.,  Brent  Moor  House,  Ivy  Bridge,  Devon 

Meynell,  Mrs,  Meynell-Langley  Hall,  Derby 

Meynell,  Rev.  H.,  Fauls,  Frees,  Salop 

Mills,  Hon.  Mrs,  Stutton  Rectory,  Ipswich 

Moires,  Rev.  H.  H.,  Finedon,  Higham  Ferrers,  Northants, 

Mylne,  Robt.  Esq.,  21,  Whitehall  Place,  Westminster 

Morrison,  Rev.  W.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford. 

Nesbitt,  A.,  Esq.,  Kidbrook  Park,  East  Grinstead. 
Norcliffe,  Rev.  C.  B.,  Langton  Hall,  Malton 

Oddie,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford 

Parkin,  Mr.,  Ashbourn 

Penruddocke,  Miss  C.,  Fyfleld  Manor  House,  Wilts 

Petit  Rev.  J.  L.,  Lichfield  [London 

Plowden,  C.  C.,  Esq.,  Jun.,  15  York  Street,  Portman  Square 

Popham,  Mrs,  Chilton  Rectory,  Hungerford 

Pritchard,  Mrs  J.,  Broseley.  Salop 

Puckle,  Rev.  J.,  S.  Mary's,  Dover 

Roberts,  Mrs,  Fareham,  Hants 

Roscoe,  Miss  L.,  Knutsford 
Russell,  J.  Watts.  Esq.,  Ham,  Ashbourn 
Russell,  J.  D.  Watts,  Esq.,  Biggin,  Oundle 
Rutter,  Mrs,  Coton  House,  Wolverhampton 
Robinson,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Burton-on-Trent 
Robinson,  Mrs,  Frankton  Grange,  Ellesmere 


Sandford,  S.  W.,  Esq.,  Compton  Castle,  Castle  Gary 

Scott,  G.  G.,  Esq.,  20,  Spring  Gardens,  London 

Selwyn  Rev.  Professor,  Ely 

Shirley,  Evelyn,  Esq.,  Eatington  Park 

Skrine,  H.  Esq.,  Warleigh,  Bath 

Smith  Rev  Anderton  Bath 

Spode,  Mrs,  Hawkesyard  Park,  Staffordshire 

Swindell,  Mr  Samuel  Blore,  Ashbourn 

Swanwick,  J.  P.,  Esq.,  Clive  House,  Winsford 

Tayleur,  Miss  Harriet,  Buntingsdale,  Market  Draytou 
Temple  Miss,  Garth-myl-issa.  Shrewsbury 
Trafford,  Guy,  Esq. ,  Wigmore  Hall,  Herefordshire 
Tyrer,  Mrs 
Tyrer,  R.,  Esq.,  Grove  House,  Mansfield 

Walker,  J.  Severn,  Esq.,  Worcester 

Ward,  The  Lady,  Himly 

Ware,  Miss  F.,  Winsham  Vicarage,  Chard 

Whitty,  Capt.  J.  S.,  Lakelands,  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin 

Wilbraham,  Rev,  C.  P.,  Audley,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire 

Willington,  H.,  Esq.,  Tamworth 

Willington,  Rev.  H.  Ham,  Ashbourn 

Windsor,  The  Baroness,  53,  Grosvenor  Street,  London 

Winnington,  Sir  Thos.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Stanford  Court 

Wither,  J.,  Esq.,  61,  Doughty  Street,  London 

Woodward,  Miss,  Arley  Cottage,  Bewdley 
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®[lC  |)mbr0nt  (Dill;,  Unit.  (Rev.  T.  Brooke. J  This  majestic  "  brave  old  oak,"  which  is  40 
feet  in  circumference,  stands  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  South  Eastern  Kailway,  about 
10  miles  west  of  Ashford.  There  is  no  tradition  connected  with  it,  nor  any  satisfactory  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  Headcorn,  in  which  parish  it  stands  ;  but  the  grandeur  of  the  old  tree,  with  its 
gnarled  trunk  and  weather-beaten  arms,  forms  an  object  well  adapted  to  the  pencil,  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  fine  relic  of  our  primeval  forests.  The  church,  near  which  it  is  situated,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Tudor  period.  The  nave  has  a  fine  panelled  roof,  and  some  of  the  remains  of 
oak-carving  on  the  bench-ends  and  seats  is  bold  and  good. 


9/JJ*  (&allt%t  $ttittS,  IJjteiMim*.  (-Rev.  R.  J.  Simpson.)  The  college,  one  of  the  ancient 
religious  buildings  of  Maidstone,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Medway,  near  the  Parish 
Church  of  All  Saints.  It  was  probably  dissolved  about  the  year  1538. 

From  what  is  left  it  appears  to  have  been  an  extensive^  building  of  very  good  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  entrance,  of  which  the  south  side  is  represented  in  the  sketch,  is  very  entire. 
The  building  and  lands  about  it  form  part  of  the  estate  of  Lord  Eomney. 

The  church  beyond  the  gateway  is  that  of  All  Saints. 
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lmn^,  $USSe*.  (Communicated  by  Rev.  P.  de  Putron.)  Eodmell,  about  midway 
between  Lewes  and  Newhaven,  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  of  the  South  Downs,  and  occupies 
a  central  position  in  the  district  known  as  the  Brookside.  It  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book 
as  Eamelle,  or  Kademele.  The  church,  dedicated  to  S.  Peter,  was  originally  Norman  throughout, 
with  subsequent  Early  English  additions.  It  consists  of  a  chancel,  to  which  a  Lady-chapel  is 
annexed  on  its  south  side,  and  of  a  nave  with  a  south  aisle.  A  square  western  tower,  built  of 
rough  flint  from  the  Downs,  and  flanked  by  a  well-contrived  Baptistery,  complete  the  construc- 
tion of  the  church.  The  chancel  arch  is  rich  in  zigzag  and  other  Norman  mouldings.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Baptistery  stands  a  venerable  Norman  font,  square  in  form  and  supported  on  a  mas- 
sive circular  shaft  on  a  smaller  column  of  Caen  stone  at  each  angle. 

In  1858  a  careful  restoration  of  this  church  was  effected  by  the  present  Hector,  Eev.  P.  de 
Putron,  assisted  by  the  parishioners,  and  few  village  churches  now  possess  finer  examples  of 
modern  stained  glass. 


at  D-Cattttett,  Hants.  (T.  W.  Goodman,  EsqJ  Beaulieu,  22  miles  from  "Winchester,  is 
famous  for  its  abbey,  founded  in  1204  by  King  John.  The  church  was  formerly  the  refectory 
of  the  abbey,  and  contains  the  very  interesting  pulpit  shewn  in  the  annexed  drawing.  It  is  re- 
markably early,  and  is  thus  mentioned  in  Parker's  Glossary  of  Architecture :  "  Stone  pulpits  are 
sometimes  met  with  of  Decorated  date,  as  at  Beaulieu,  Hampshire,  where  there  is  a  specimen, 
very  early  in  the  style,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  of  Perpendicular  work." 
The  date  of  this  pulpit  is  probably  about  1260. 
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0f  (fiffigtr,  <j&nbtati-Dn-&b0n>  Stilts.  f-Mrs.  Beckett.}  The  following  notice  has 
been  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  Kite  of  Devizes,  author  of  '  The  Monumental  Brasses  of  Wilts.' 

This  fragment  is  the  upper  portion  of  a  monumental  effigy,  retaining  much  of  its  ancient 
colour  and  gilding.  It  was  found  in  rebuilding  the  south  porch  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
at  Bradford-on-Avon,  in  1864,  and  represents  a  lady,  apparently  in  the  costume  of  the  early  part 
of  the  14th  century.  A  gorget  or  wimple  covers  the  neck,  and  fitting  closely  round  the  face  is 
fastened  across  the  forehead,  which  seems  to  be  encircled  with  a  kind  of  fillet,  whilst  a  veil, 
thrown  over  the  head,  reaches  down  to  the  shoulders. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  memorial  may  belong  to  an  early  member  of  the  Hall  family, 
which  was  one  of  considerable  importance  in  Bradford  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  in. 
Eeginald  Hall,  about  A.D.  1420,  founded  a  chantry  at  the  altar  of  S.  Nicholas  in  the  Parish 
Church,  and  a  small  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  same  building,  known  as  the  Kingston  aisle, 
seems  also  to  have  been  erected  at  a  late  date  by  a  member  of  the  Hall  family. 
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(£fmr,t|f,  JbawwdlfylU.  (Miss  Allen.J  This  church  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  parts  of  Somersetshire,  not  far  from  Frome.  But  little  is  known  of  its  history. 
According  to  Bacon's  Liber  Regis  it  is  dedicated  to  S.  George.  The  monument  to  one  of  the 
Servingtons,  represented  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  is  in  the  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church.  It  is  a  fine  tomb,  probably  of  the  date  of  Edward  the  Second.  The  arms  on  the  shield 
are  also  carved  on  the  battlement  of  the  church  tower,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
church  was  built  by  the  Servington  family  —  perhaps  raised  as  a  receptacle  for  the  body  of  the 
warrior,  which  lies  beneath  this  interesting  effigy.  The  crossed  legs  are  no  certain  indication 
of  a  crusader,  as  there  is  an  effigy  of  this  kind  in  Wantage  church  of  the  time  of  Eichard  n. 


fl 


|$UlIs  CIlttn:|j,  <§»0tttOT£tsf)TO.  (Miss  Allen.)  This  magnificent  church  is  dedicated  to  S. 
Andrew.  The  tower  very  much  resembles  that  of  Lye  church,  distant  some  two  or  three  miles, 
but  the  nave  of  Mells  church  is  very  much  finer.  The  story  told  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
two  churches,  is,  that  the  architect  employed  to  build  the  Parish  Church  at  Lye  quarrelled  with 
the  parishioners,  when  the  tower  alone  was  completed,  and  vowed  he  would  go  to  Mells  and 
build  for  the  people  there  a  much  finer  church  than  that  at  Lye. 

Leland  in  his  Itinerary  (vol.  vii,  part  2,  fol.  78),  says  of  Mells :  The  chirch  is  faire  and 
buildid  yn  tyme  of  mynde  ex  hpide  quadrato  by  the  hole  Paroche.  One  Garlande,  a  Draper  of 

London  gave  frely  to  the  Building  of  the  Vestiarie,  a  fine  and  curiose  Pece  of  Work.     One 

a  Gentleman  dwelling  there  yn  the  Paroche  made  a  fair  Chapelle  in  the  North  side  of  the  Chirch. 
There  is  a  praty  maner  place  of  stone  harde  at  the  "West  Ende  of  the  Chirch.  This  be  likelihood 
was  partely  buildid  by  Abbote  Selwodde  of  Glasteinbyri.  Syns  it  servid  the  Fermer  of  the 
Lordeship."  This  "  praty  maner  place  "  still  stands,  and  is  in  good  preservation,  having  lately 
been  carefully  restored. 
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at  Dwells  mis  ItotUttg,  jJmJUmtepM.  (Miss  Allen.)  The  font  in  Mells  church  is 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  simplicity  —  merely  a  bowl  with  a  cable  twisted  round  it,  of  a  very 
common  Norman  pattern. 

That  in  S.  Peter's  church,  Nunney,  not  far  from  Frome,  is  also  of  Norman  work,  but  of  more 
uncommon  design.  It  is  disfigured  by  an  hexagonal  conical-shaped  cover  of  oak,  upon  one  side 
of  which  is  painted,  in  a  yellowish  colour,  a  scroll  device,  bearing  the  date  1684  at  the  base,  and 
the  initials  W.D.  at  the  top. 


near  Jromt,  $0mers.et<>bi:«.  (Miss  Allen.)  This  castle  is  said,  in  Collinson's 
History  of  Somersetshire,  to  have  been  been  begun  by  Sir  Elias  Delamere,  about  1378,  and  fin- 
ished by  John  and  Jaques  Delamere  with  spoils  from  the  French  wars.  But  Collinson  is  some- 
what confused  about  the  Delamere  pedigree. 

The  castle  was  held  for  the  king  in  1644,  with  a  weekly  pay  to  the  governor,  a  Captain 
Tankerville,  of  £5.  It  was  battered  and  taken  by  a  detachment  of  Fairfax's  army,  under  Colonels 
Eainsborough  and  Hammond,  with  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  August  20,  1645.  It  was  besieged 
for  two  days,  and  five  men  were  killed.  Fairfax  viewed  it  and  '  found  it  was  a  very  strong  piece.' 
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$iilu,  .^bcpton  ^lllllft,  ^omcnJctsft.  (Mrs.  Beckett.']  This  curious  structure  was 
discovered  when  some  excavations  were  made  ut  Shepton  Mallet,  in  Nov.  1864.  It  is  a  potter's 
kiln,  and  is  formed  of  a  shelf  of  clay  placed  in  a  circular  recess,  and  supported  by  rude  half- 
columns  of  the  same  material.  The  shelf  is  perforated  with  singular-sized  holes,  and  at  the  time 
of  discovery  the  larger  ones  contained  inugs  of  a  common  description  of  unglazed  red  ware ;  a 
shallow  dish  was  also  found,  and  a  mortarium,  with  fragments  of  a  largo  number  of  vessels  in 
red  and  black  ware.  The  kiln  was  probably  heated  by  means  of  charcoal,  as  a  quantity  of  black 
earth  was  found  on  the  floor. 

The  drawing  is  from  an  original  sketch  by  Eev.  Prebendary  Scurth. 


/ 


fee,  in  %  <8^mr4pr&,  $Me  <8»a&riri,  nm  Sorters,  SjeiHnwpr*.  CMrs-  Luscombe.)  The 
dimensions  of  this  magnificent  tree,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  England,  are 
as  follows :  Bound  the  trunk,  15  feet ;  spread  of  branches,  from  the  trunk  to  the  extreme  points, 
44  feet — making  the  whole  circumference  about  90  yards.  The  height  is  about  45  feet.  Fifteen 
large  props  are  required  to  support  the  branches ;  and  the  tree  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  600 
years  old,  although  there  are  no  certain  data,  which  can  be  relied  upon,  to  fix  its  exact  date. 


tusmbrnfr  at  ^arsp^to,  (folmttntmbm,  0ne-f0urtlr  i\t  artual  nm.  (Mrs.  Beckett.} 
This  sketch  is  from  an  original  drawing  by  E.  W.  Godwin,  Esq.  Marshfield  was  formerly  a 
market  town  .of  some  importance  on  the  old  highroad  between  Bristol  and  London.  The  church 
is  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  the  Virgin.  The  name  Marshfield,  is  written  in  Domesday-Book, 
Meresfield,  but  in  more  recent  documents  (according  to  Rudder's  History  of  Gloucestershire)  it 
is  Mary'sfield,  and  hence,  perhaps  the  modern  name  of  Marshfield.  Most  probably  this  fragment  of 
marble  sculpture  formed  part  of  a  reredos  in  the  church,  the  Virgin  being  the  centre  of  a  group 
of  female  saints.  Three  only  now  remain — the  first  figure  is  S.  Mary,  the  second  S.  Margaret, 
and  the  third  is  doubtful,  as  the  emblem  which  she  once  held  in  her  right  hand  is  broken  away. 
This  relic  is  preserved  at  the  Angel  Inn,  Marshfield. 


&efeiejilmr|r  ^bfcfjr  C|rar.c|r,  ^lanttnitn^ixt.  (R.  Tyrer,  Esq.)  The  abbey  of  .Tewkesbury 
was  of  great  note  in  the  time  of  King  John,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  seven  copies 
of  Magna  Charta  was  deposited  there,  and  that  its  abbots  were  frequently  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  revenues  at  the  Dissolution  were  stated  to  be  £1595  17  6  per  annum.  The 
abbey  church,  which  is  nearly  all  that  remains  of  this  once  extensive  monastery,  was  then  pur- 
chased, and  made  parochial.  It  is  built  in  the  cathedral  form,  and  consists  of  nave,  choir,  tran- 
septs, and  a  central  tower,  together  with  several  chapels. 

The  architecture  of  the  interior  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  impressive,  especially  that  of  the 
choir.  The  eastern  end  is  hexagonal,  separated  from  the  aisles  by  six  columns.  The  ceiling  of 
the  choir  is  adorned  with  tracery,  and  at  every  intersection  is  a  carved  flower  or  knot  of  foliage. 
The  Lady  chapel,  at  the  east  end,  is  gone,  and  report  says  that  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  wilfully 
mutilated  the  tombs  of  several  persons  of  distinction  in  the  small  private  chapels  of  the  choir. 
The  length  of  the  church  is  300  feet — and  the  height  of  the  tower  150  feet.  This  latter  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  wooden  spire,  which  fell  on  Easter  day,  ]  559.  The  church  is  now 
being  thoroughly  restored  by  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  E.A. 


-:-VA 


fraptl  at  S0ttt|ram.  (J-  S.  Tyrer,  Esq.)  This  ancient  church  is  situated  in  a  farm 
yard  at  the  foot  of  Cleeve  Hill,  about  three  miles  from  Cheltenham.  For  many  years  it  was 
used  as  a  barn,  but  it  has  lately  been  restored  by  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  whose  seat  is  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  The  church,  which  is  of  very  small  dimensions,  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  and  bell-gable. 


|£ttk|mttt|)tfftt  Clntrrfr.  This  beautiful  little  church  is  also  near  Cheltenham,  at  the  foot  of  the 
loftiest  of  the  Cotswold  Hills.  Only  the  chancel  and  tower  arc  now  standing,  the  nave  having 
been  pulled  down,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  to  make  room  for  a  larger  one.  The  building  was 
entirely  of  the  early  decorated  period,  and  very  perfect,  having  the  original  tiled  roof  over  the 
whole  of  it.  In  the  churchyard  are  two  ancient  recumbent  figures,  much  mutilated. 
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Saints  €§mdj,  tobingt0n,  Hertfarfoi{n«.  (J.  S.  Walker,  Esq.J  Coddington  is  pictu- 
resquely situated  about  three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Ledbury.  The  manor  was  formerly  a 
portion  of  the  vast  estates  and  hunting  grounds  which  the  Bishops  of  Hereford  possessed  to  the 
west  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  The  Bishop  is  still  patron  of  the  living,  and  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
The  old  church,  of  which  two  views  are  here  given,  is  now  in  process  of  re-construction.  It  was 
an  admired  specimen  of  a  very  ancient  and  rude  country  church. 

In  the  improvements  now  in  progress  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  church  was  built  upon  its 
own  quarry,  which  will  account  for  the  singular  horseshoe  shape  of  the  old  internal  walls,  inci- 
dent to  the  violent  settling  they  must  have  experienced.  There  is  also  evidence  of  a  still  older 
church,  of  about  half  the  length  of  the  present  one.  The  oldest  church  appears  to  have  been 
about  40  feet  long,  its  cross  walls  are  under  the  present  church  to  a  depth  of  10  feet;  the  interior 
being  plastered.  The  doorways  are  a  few  feet  to  the  east  of  the  present  ones,  and  are  of  a  rude 
construction,  evidently  the  work  of  a  very  remote  age.  They  were  built  into  the  walls — blocked 
up  and  hid  in  plaster  —  but  on  a  different  level  to  the  walls  of  the  old  church,  which  descended 
deeply  into  the  quarry. 

The  second  church,  also  very  ancient,  was  about  70  feet  long — the  chancel  being  26  feet  and 
the  nave  44.  There  was  a  kind  of  shelf  for  the  patron  Saint,  who  is  unknown,  a  piscina,  a  porch 
wooden  and  ancient,  and  an  old  granite  font.  The  new  church  will  be  elongated  by  14  feet,  and 
will  have  a  lofty  spire  on  a  tower  richly  ornamented,  with  a  peal  of  six  bells.  The  breadth  will 
remain  the  same  as  in  the  former  churches — nearly  18  feet  in  the  clear,  but  the  character  of  the 
building  will  be  altogether  changed. 


\+  EM  anjg :  ruimbeT.x 
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WOtX  S.  Hjtog,  iwmbtr.  ^/.  &  Wetter,  Esq.J  These  churches  situated 
about  three  miles  from  Leominster,  in  rather  different  directions,  are  good  plain  examples  of  the 
simpler  Herefordshire  churches.  They  have  each  a  western  tower,  surmounted  by  the  character- 
istic shingled  spire  of  the  district. 

At  EIMBOLTON  is  a  south  transept  of  considerable  size.  The  chancel  is  Norman,  with  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  east  window.  The  whole  church  has  been  much  injured  by  injudicious  repairs, 
and  the  introduction  of  unsightly  fittings. 

HUMBER  consists  simply  of  chancel,  nave,  south  porch,  and  western  tower.  It  is  lighted  by 
early  English  lancets.  This  church  has  also  undergone  modern  re-arrangement  internally. 


(J 


an  tfa  Siigraiomfl,  ^W^in.  (Rev.  T.  Brooke.)  This  singular 
remnant  of  our  indigenous  forests  is  but  little  known  even  in  its  own  county.  It  is  situated  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  hill  called  "  The  Stiperstones,"  where  it  slopes  towards  its  kindred  hill 
beyond,  called  the  Long-Mynd,  and  is  of  many  acres  in  extent. 

The  fine  old  hollies,  with  their  wrinkled  stems  and  bleached  arms,  have  evidently  seen  many 
centuries,  and,  with  the  wild  ground  on  which  they  stand  and  the  varied  hill  a^d  dale  beyond, 
form  most  picturesque  objects  for  the  pencil. 


<      I 


.  (Rev.  T.  Brooke.}  This  is  one  only  of  the  numerous  objects 
of  architectural  interest  in  the  quaint  old  town  of  Evesham.  It  has  the  credit  of  being  of  Eoman 
origin.  Whether  such  is  really  the  case  it  may  be  difficult  to  say,  but  the  style  of  masonry  and 
form  of  the  arches  seem  to  favour  the  idea,  and  as  mention  is  made  of  a  bridge  here,  in  the 
Monastic  Chronicles  (see  Harleian  M.S.,  Brit.  Museum),  during  the  abbacy  of  William  de 
Andeville,  A.D.  1159 — the  presumption  is  strengthened  thereby  of  its  claim  to  that  early  date. 


all  attfr  CJmrrfr,  Utttks.  (J.  S.  Tyrer,  Esq)  Dinton  Hall,  the  property  of  the  Eev. 
T.  ,T.  Goodall,  is  a  fine  mansion  of  the  date  of  James  i.  Simon  Mayne,  who  resided  here,  and 
was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Aylesbury,  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  condemned  Charles 
I,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  After  the  restoration  he  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  on  the  16th  October,  1660,  for  high  treason,  and  found  guilty.  He  died  in  the  Tower, 
and  his  body  was  removed  to  Dinton  for  burial.  There  are  several  interesting  pictures,  especi- 
ally portraits,  preserved  in  Dinton  Hall ;  and  a  sword  is  shewn  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Cromwell,  who  slept  here  when  the  king  was  besieged  at  Oxford.  Dinton  Church  is  of  the 
Early-English  style,  and  consists  of  nave,  south  aisle,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  tower.  Within 
the  porch  is  a  fine  Norman  doorway,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  stone  cross.  Dinton  is  about  five  miles  from  Aylesbury,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Thame. 


*  VJ 
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Castle,  (Mrs.  Luscombe.}  "  Dudley  castle  (says  ErdeswicJce)  stands  mounted  loftily 
on  a  very  high  mountain,  and  hath  a  large  prospect  into  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Warwick- 
shire, Worcestershire,  and  a  great  part  of  Wales ;  and  is  itself  in  Staffordshire  over  all  which  it 
looketh.  It  is  a  goodly-built  house  of  an  antient  building,  and  large  with  great  trenches  about 
it  hewn  out  of  a  hard  rock,  and  a  fair  chief  tower  within  it  on  the  south  side." 

The  prospect  must  have  considerably  changed  since  old  Erdeswicke's  days.  It  now  looks 
down  upon  a  wonderful  scene  of  manufacturing  industry,  which  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country 
has  developed.  It  was  twice  besieged  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  17th  century,  to  which  it 
owes  its  ruins.  Portions  of  the  building  are  of  very  great  antiquity,  others  are  of  more  modern 
date.  It  still  belongs  to  the  noble  family  of  Dudley,  the  title  having  been  renewed  in  the  person 
of  the  present  Lord  Ward. 
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,  |).erbjrs|rke.  (Rev.  H.  Meyndl.J  This  beautiful  church  stands  upon  an 
eminence  overhanging  the  river  Dove,  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  town  of  Ashboum. 
From  its  situation,  as  well  as  its  architecture  and  stained  glass,  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  county. 

The  chancel,  nearly  50  feet  in  length  and  20  in  width,  is  lighted  by  nine  large  windows  — 
four  of  which,  on  each  side,  are  divided  from  each  other  by  only  the  breadth  of  the  buttresses 
which  support  the  walls.  These,  as  well  as  the  great  east  window,  are  entirely  filled  with  stained 
glass,  some,  of  the  14th  century,  of  great  value.  Unfortunately,  before  the  time  of  the  present 
Eector,  the  Eev.  C.  Broughton,  the  church  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  a  very  neglected  state, 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  stained  glass  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  As  it  is,  it 
has  not  been  found  possible  to  replace  it  in  perfect  order,  and  much  inferior  glass  has  been  added 
to  complete  the  glazing.  Enough  however  of  the  original  remains  to  testify  to  its  former  mag- 
nificence and  beauty.  These  windows  are  a  perfect  store-house  of  heraldic  devices — conspicuous 
above  others  being  those  of  the  Fitz-Herberts — still  lords  of  the  manor,  as  they  have  been  for 
700  years.  Fine  alabaster  monuments  to  this  family  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  —  with  re- 
cumbent figures,  are  also  preserved  in  this  chancel. 
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St.  Se0m,  |l0rt^arapt0ttS^m.  (Capt.  WUtty.)  In  Samuel  Ireland's 
'•'•Picturesque  views  on  the  Avon  from  its  Source  at  Naseby  to  its  Junction  with  the  Severn  at 
Tewkesbury"  (1795),  the  following  description  is  given  of 

"  Ledgers  Ashby,  the  seat  of  Joseph  Ashley,  Esq.,  formerly  that  of  Eobert  Catesby,  Esq.,  the 
principal  actor  in  that  celebrated  conspiracy  formed  in  the  second  year  of  James  I,  in  1604,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gunpowder  Treason  Plot. 

"  This  venerable  mansion  is  in  a  perfectly  habitable  state,  although  it  seems  to  have  received 
little  addition  or  alteration  within  the  last  200  years.  It  does  not  appear,  by  any  historical  ac- 
count, that  at  any  time  Catesby  received  the  conspirators  within  this  mansion,  but  from  the  gen- 
eral understanding  of  the  neighbourhood,  they  met  in  a  large  apartment  over  the  gateway  at  the 
entrance  to  the  house.  Here  Catesby  frequently  had  interviews  with  Piercy,  a  descendant  of 
the  Northumberland  family,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  whom  he  imparted 
his  intention.  The  inside  of  the  room  is  spacious,  and  fitted  up  suitable  to  the  taste  of  those 
times.  It  is  lined  with  oak  panels,  and  has  a  large  Gothic  bow  window  at  one  end  of  it,  in 
which  remain  two  or  three  pieces  of  stained  glass.  A  large  stone  chimney  piece  is  likewise 
standing  that  accords  with  the  style  of  the  building  at,  or  a  short  time  before,  that  period,  and 
remains,  like  the  rest  of  the  chamber,  with  no  apparent  alteration  since  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century." 

This  is  a  very  correct  account  of  the  gate-house,  shewn  in  the  annexed  drawing,  at  the  present 
day. 

In  a  future  number  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  view  of  the  interesting  mansion,  the  property  of 
Captain  Senhouse,  to  which  the  gate-house  belongs. 


|£abttt|rara  C|rttfr|)<,  Suffolk,  (Rev.  W.  F.  Francis,)  Ten  miles  to  the  south  of  Bury 
is  the  little  town  of  Lavenham,  once  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  blue  cloth.  It  consists  of 
nine  or  ten  streets  (if  they  deserve  the  name)  of  old  ill-built  houses,  running  out  of  the  main  road, 
and  bearing  the  aspect  of  extreme  poverty.  The  church,  standing  at  one  end  of  the  town,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  fabrics  of  its  kind  in  the  county.  It  is  chiefly  built  of  free-stone,  the  rest 
being  of  curious  flint-work.  The  length  is  160  feet,  by  68  feet  in  width.  The  tower,  admirable 
both  for  its  strength  and  beauty,  is  141  feet  high,  and  42  feet  square.  It  contains  a  fine  peal 
of  eight  bells,  the  great  bell  being  so  remarkably  deep-toned  and  sonorous  that  no  visitor  should 
leave  the  town  without  hearing  it.  On  the  buttresses  of  the  tower  are  the  arms  of  the  principal 
founders,  of  the  De  Veres,  Nevil,  Howard,  Montague,  Monthermer,  and  Gloucester  families.  On 
the  parapet  of  the  tower  are  26  shields  with  the  arms  of  the  Springs  only.  The  De  Veres  and 
Springs  were  opulent  clothiers  in  the  town.  Two  pews,  belonging  to  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and 
the  Springs,  though  much  decayed,  are  specimens  of  highly-finished  Gothic  work  in  wood. 

Eichard  de  Lavham,  a  divine  of  considerable  eminence  and  great  learning,  who  was  beheaded 
with  Archbishop  Sudbury  by  Wat  Tyler's  mob,  was  a  native  of  this  place. 


Marys,  Bury  it E dirumds.    ^*j »••'**••• 


C|mr4  jof  S.  Iprg,  $ltrg  S.  <£tomitt&'s,  JSttfMfe.  ^k*.  ^  •#  Francis.J  This  beautiful 
Church,  which  stood  within  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  Church,  was  finished  in  the  year  1433. 
It  is  213  feet  long,  and  consists  of  nave,  side  aisles,  and  chancel.  The  latter  is  74  feet  long  by 
68  feet  wide.  The  roof  of  the  nave,  constructed  in  France,  and  put  together  after  it  was  brought 
to  England,  is  much  admired  for  its  lightness  and  elegance.  The  finely  carved  figures  of  angels, 
supporting  the  principals  of  the  roof,  fortunately  escaped  the  puritanical  reformers  of  the  17th 
century.  The  north  porch  of  the  church  is  of  curious  and  exquisite  workmanship. 

In  1644,  as  appears  by  the  town  books,  numerous  inscriptions  and  effigies  in]  brass  were 
torn  off  by  the  churchwardens  of  S.  Mary's  and  S.  James's,  and  sold  for  their  own  emolument. 
The  last  Abbot  of  Bury  lies  buried  within  this  church.  There  is  also,  besides  other  interesting 
monuments,  a  plain  marble  tablet  to  mark  the  burial  place  of  Mary  Tudor,  third  daughter  of 
Henry  vn,  Queen  of  France,  and  afterwards  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk. 


0f  %  JMtfog,  $ttrjj  $.  (UtommuVs.  (Rw.  W.  F.  Francis.)  1.  This  abbey  was  built  in 
1095,  upon  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  church  and  monastery.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  magnifi- 
cent receptacle  for  the  ashes  of  S.  Edmund,  King  and  Martyr.  The  great  church  of  the  abbey 
was  505  feet  in  length,  the  transepts  212  feet,  and  the  west  front  240  feet.  Part  of  the  ruins 
of  the  west  front  are  now  converted  into  dwelling-houses  and  outbuildings. 

2.  The  Abbey  Bridge  is  built  of  very  durable  stone,  and  crosses  a  small  river,  the  Lark,  which 
flows  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  abbey  grounds.    It  was  erected  early  in  the  14th  century. 

3.  During  the  prosperity  of  the  abbey  it  had  within  its  precincts  three  others,  dedicated  to 
S.  Margaret,  S.  Mary,  and  S.  James.     S.  James's  church,  the  west  end  of  which  appears  in  the 
sketch,  is  a  very  handsome  building  finished  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  stands  upon  the  site  of  an 
older  church,  built  by  Abbot  Sampson,  A.D.  1200.     Thirty  feet  distant  is  the  Norman  tower, 
which  served  as  a  gateway — one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  that  kind  of  architecture  in  the  king- 
dom.    It  is  80  feet  high,  and  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  solidity. 


(Sate,  $5urg  S.  (BbmmuVsi.  ^Rev.  W.  ^.  Francis.J  This  was  the  grand  entrance  to  the 
monastery,  and  opened  into  the  great  courtyard  in  front  of  the  Abbot's  Palace.  After  a  violent 
assault  made  by  the  townsmen  on  the  former  gate  in  the  year  1327,  this  was  erected  in  its  room. 
Its  form  is  nearly  square,  being  41  feet  by  50,  and  62  in  height.  The  architecture  is  of  the  best 
period,  and  the  details  of  singular  beauty.  This  gate  had  a  portcullis,  the  groove  of  which  re- 
mains. Two  winding  staircases  led  to  the  top.  The  great  brass  gate  has  long  since  disappeared, 
but  portions  of  the  roof,  floor,  and  fireplace  of  the  room  above,  still  remain. 


C|mrr|r,  Suffolk.  This  church  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol's  large  and  well-wooded  park.  It  was  erected  in  the  last  half  of  the  13th  century,  and 
contains,  among  other  interesting  features  of  its  original  character,  a  rich  double  piscina  at  the 
angle  of  the  north  window.  From  its  position  it  would  appear  that  an  altar  once  stood  against 
the  pier  of  the  chancel  arch  on  that  side. 

The  Venerable  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  is  the  present  Eector. 


J" Ottt,  S.  lateUtt,  $arkforJi>,  Suffolk.  This  is  the  original  font  of  this  Parish  Church,  which 
was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century.  It  is  octagonal,  and  highly  sculptured  with 
groups  of  foliage. 


of  S&W0l££  ^bfceg,  Itorfolfe.  (-Mrs.  Imcomle.)  This  abbey  was  erected  in 
1198  for  the  Premonstratensian  Order,  by  Sir  Eobert  Fitz-Roger,  afterwards  surnamed  de 
Clavering  of  Horsford  —  who  endowed  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  —  his  grants  and 
donations  being  confirmed  by  King  John,  by  charter  dated  July  7,  1199.  Little  remains  of 
the  extensive  pile  of  buildings  which  once  formed  the  abbey.  The  most  perfect  portion  is  the 
crypt,  now  used  as  the  engine-house  to  a  grinding  mill,  etched  by  Cotman  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Norfolk. 

Vide  Eeport  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society.     1865. 


KIRK  BRADDAN  .    ISLE  OF  MAN. 


fiirk  irjtfrtratt,  !«!*  .of  iptt.  f#<w.  #•  Meynell.)  Braddan  Church  is  dedicated 
in  memory  of  S.  Brandon,  a  Bishop  and  Confessor,  who  died  in  the  Isle  of  Man  towards  the 
close  of  the  llth  century. 

The  present  church  was  re-erected  in  1773,  on  the  site  of  one  much  older :  picturesquely 
placed,  it  shows  sad  signs  of  neglect  both  within  and  without. 

In  the  churchyard  are  seven  ancient  stones,  three  of  which  are  here  depicted ;  these  date  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  1  Oth  century,  and  bear  Scandinavian  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Norse 
language,  and  in  Eunic  characters. 

The  large  cross  nearest  to  the  church  is  made  of  dark  blue  clay  stone  from  Spanish  Head,  and 
is  the  most  elegant  of  any  in  the  island.  It  is  4  feet  6  inches  high,  and  is  ornamented  with 
scale  coloured  reptiles,  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a  net ;  these  are  probably  sea  serpents,  so  firmly 
believed  in  by  Norsemen.  Kunning  down  the  edge  on  one  side  is  a  single  sea  serpent,  with 
its  head  to  the  ground.  On  the  other  edge  is  a  very  plain  Eunic  inscription  which  reads  thus, 
"  Thorlaf  Neaki  erected  this  cross  to  Fiak,  his  son,  brother's  son  to  Jabr." 

The  second  cross  has  lost  its  upper  compartment,  but  the  inscription  on  the  edge  is  well  pre- 
served, and  tells  us  that  "  Oter  erected  this  cross  to  Froga  his  Father,  but  Thorbjorn,  son  of  — 
made  it."     Oter  was  Viceroy  of  the  Island,  under  Magnus  Barefoot.     A.D.  1098. 

The  third  cross  is  adorned  on  one  side  with  Eunic  knots,  the  other  side  is  plain ;  the  mutilated 
inscription  tells  us  that  "Thor  erected  this  cross  to  Ufeig." 

There  are  about  fifty  of  these  crosses  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 


Jttrbfir,  <£ff.  (Clare,  Jrclanb.  (Rev.  J.  L.  Petit.)  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
preserved  of  the  monastic  remains  in  Ireland,  and  presents  a  perfect  type  of  a  Franciscan  friary — 
indeed,  little  beyond  the  roof  is  missing.  It  is  of  late  Gothic.  The  nave  and  chancel  of  the 
Church  are  separated  by  a  central  tower,  possibly  inserted,  pierced  by  a  narrow  arch.  The  nave 
has  a  large  south  transept.  There  is  some  good  shrine-work  near  the  east  end.  The  monastic 
buildings  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  are  arranged  round  a  cloister.  Some  later 
defensive  works  have  been  added. 


,  near  fe|rd,  Cu.  ^i^warg,  Jrrfauir.    f-fiey.  J".  Z.  Petit.}    Though  a  mere 

pile  of  ruins,  this  building,  or  group  of  buildings,  might  be  traced  out  with  considerable  accu- 
racy by  any  one  who  would  survey  it  carefully. 

It  is  of  greater  extent  than  almost  any  monastic  ruin  in  Ireland,  and  less  regular  than  most 
of  them  in  plan.  The  church  has  a  nave,  central  tower,  and  transept,  and  a  long  chancel.  It 
appears  to  belong  mostly  to  the  13th  century.  The  nave  is  completely  walled  off  from  the  cen- 
tral tower,  into  which  it  opens  by  a  small  door  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the  period.  The 
chancel  has  lancet  windows  on  each  side,  and  a  tracery  window  (probably  a  late  insertion)  at  the 
east  end.  This  abbey  belonged  to  the  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  S.  Augustine.  It  was 
dedicated  to  S.  Edmund,  and  was  founded  A.D.  1200,  by  William  Fitz-Adelm  de  Burke,  steward 
to  King  Henry  n.  His  descendants  greatly  enriched  and  decorated  it,  and  it  became  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  religious  houses  of  Ireland. 
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r.  (Capt.  Whitty.J  This  abbey  is  situated  in  the  demesne  of  W.  Barker,  Esq., 
in  the  parish  of  Kilcooly,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  is  a  most  interesting  specimen  of  an 
ecclesiastical  structure  of  the  ancient  Cistercian  order. 

According  to  history,  Donagh  Cabragh  O'Brien,  King  of  Limerick,  founded  an  abbey  here  for 
Cistercian  Monks,  about  A.D.  1200,  which,  at  the  Eeformation,  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde.  The  ruins  are  extensive,  and  contain  a  fine  east  window,  and  some  handsome  tombs 
of  the  Ikerrin  branch  of  the  Butler  family. 

These  ruins,  from  their  secluded  position,  are  less  known  than  many  of  inferior  interest  in 
Ireland. 
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Cfmrtj)  oi  $10rjptt&,  Hfrffoag.  (Rev.  Thos.  BaconJ  This  curious  church  stands  in  a  wild  and 
solitary  position,  eastward  of  the  mountain  pass  which  leads  from  Laerdalsoven  to  the  Fille  Fjeld, 
and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Husum.  It  is  built  entirely  of  pitch  pine  and  exhibits 
few  signs  of  decay,  although  it  is  confidently  affirmed  by  Norsk  and  German  antiquaries  that  it  was 
built  in  the  llth  century.  The  ground  plan  consists  of  a  nave  and  apse,  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
cloister.  The  nave  is  about  40  feet  in  length  by  30  in  width.  The  apse  has  a  radius  of  8  feet, 
and  the  cloister  is  barely  6  feet  wide.  The  style  of  its  architecture  has  been  variously  described 
by  travellers,  as  "  German  Komanesque,"  "  Norman  Saracenic,"  and  "  Juggernautesque,"  the 
latter  term  being  at  least  highly  characteristic. 

The  pillars  which  support  the  centre  of  the  fabric  and  carry  the  pinnacle,  are  enormous  single 
trunks  of  pine,  roughly  hewn  into  shape,  but  the  bases  of  them,  to  the  height  of  one's  shoulder, 
have  become  highly  polished  by  contact  with  the  hands  and  clothes  of  successive  generations  of 
worshippers. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  is  villainously  bedaubed  with  staring  vermilion,  blue,  and  yellow. 
The  jambs  and  circular  arches  of  the  doorways  are  grotesquely  carved  with  quaint  designs  of 
foliage  and  flowers,  with  here  and  there  the  head  of  some  odd  creature  peering  forth.  The  west 
doorway  is  particularly  elegant  and  elaborate,  and  the  door  itself  retains,  in  its  rude  and  massive 
planks,  the  original  lock  and  hinges,  of  fine  Swedish  iron  most  curiously  wrought.  The  reredoa, 
evidently  coeval  with  the  building,  is  quaint  in  the  extreme.  Most  of  its  many  niches  have 
been  despoiled,  or  the  images  mutilated,  but  Moses  and  Aaron,  rudely  carved  and  gaudily  painted, 
retain  their  places.  A  pair  of  unshapely  antique  brass  candlesticks  are  chained  to  the  altar,  and 
a  broken  hour-glass  in  an  iron  revolving  frame  is  fixed  to  the  pulpit. 


S;0ttlbs,  |10I00jra.  (Rev.  G.  R.  Mackarness.J  In  the  Piazza  surrounding  the  church 
of  San  Domenico,  in  the  ancient  city  of  Bologna,  stand  "  two  sepulchral  monuments,  one,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Square,  the  tomb  of  the  learned  jurist,  Eolandino  Passaggeri,  who  while  holding 
the  office  of  town  clerk,  was  selected  to  write  the  reply  of  the  republic  to  the  haughty  letter  of 
the  Emperor  Frederic  n,  demanding  the  release  of  his  son  Enzio,  A.D.  1249.  The  other  is  the 
tomb  of  a  member  of  the  family  of  Foscherari,  and  was  raised  in  1289.  The  early  Christian  bas- 
reliefs  forming  the  arch  of  the  canopy  are  more  ancient,  and  not  unlike  some  of  those  of  the  8th 
century  at  Bavenna.  Both  tombs  stand  under  canopies  supported  by  columns,  and  were  restored 
,in  1833."  Vide  Murray's  Handbook  for  Northern  Italy. 
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at  a  <%tr4  at  l&mid-d-f&mb,  Sgria.    (Rev.  J.  L.  Petit.)    This  village  is  on  the 

road  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Kirjath-jearim,  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  resting-place  of  the  ark  on  its  return  from  the  Philistines.  1  Samuel, 
chap,  vi,  vii. 

The  church  was  probably  built  by  the  Crusaders ;  it  is  very  plain,  and  belongs  to  the  transi- 
tional period,  having  both  round  and  pointed  arches.  It  has  a  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  an  eastern  apse.  Though  not  in  a  very  ruined  condition  it  is  neither  used  as  a  church  nor 
a  mosque. 


eS,  %ttj?t.  (Rev.  J.  L.  Petit.)  According  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  the 
great  Hall  ofKarnak  was  built  about  1380  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Consequently  its 
age  may  be  considered  as  more  than  half  the  present  age  of  the  world,  reckoning  from  the  crea- 
tion of  man  on  the  received  system  of  chronology.  The  design  and  execution  betoken  a  highly 
advanced  stage  of  architectural  art.  The  style  is  in  many  respects  more  perfect,  more  free  from 
faults  and  anomalies,  more  adapted  to,  and  expressive  of,  its  purposes,  than  any  which  has  suc- 
ceeded it,  and  in  sublimity,  as  well  as  durability,  is  unrivalled.  The  ruinous  condition  of  these 
remains  is  clearly  not  attributable  to  time,  nor  the  action  of  the  elements,  but  to  violence.  The 
period  during  which  the  Egyptian  buildings  suffered  most  was  probably  that  of  the  invasion  of 
Cambyses.  The  sculpture  on  the  surface  is  principally  in  mere  outline,  deeply  cut,  and  some- 
times the  figures  have  a  kind  of  low  relief,  limited  by  the  depth  to  which  the  outline  is  cut,  and 
not  rising  beyond  the  general  surface  of  the  Avail  or  column.  Though  they  are  somewhat  stiff 
and  formal,  yet  the  drawing  is  far  from  bad,  and  the  expression  given  to  the  faces  shows  that  art 
was  by  no  means  in  its  infancy. 

The  hall,  which  is  only  part  of  a  vast  range  of  building,  some  of  which  is  of  still  greater  anti- 
quity, consists  of  a  central  aisle  between  two  rows  of  six  columns  each.  These  are  about  63  feet 
in  height,  34  feet  9  inches  in  circumference,  and  stand  apart  at  a  distance  of  13  feet.  Each  of 
these  columns  is  crowned  with  a  large  bell-shaped  capital  having  an  abacus  scarcely  so  wide  as 
the  diameter  of  the  column.  This  supports  an  entablature,  on  which  there  can  be  little  doubt 
rested  a  flat  stone  roof.  On  each  side  of  the  central  aisle  are  seven  aisles  of  less  width,  divided 
by  ranges  of  smaller  columns,  standing  close  to  each  other.  They  are,  consequently,  much 
crowded,  and  perhaps  in  the  present  unroofed  state  of  the  building,  lose  some  of  the  effect  which 
they  once  had,  when  the  roof  was  standing,  and  a  number  of  lights  were  used.  On  account  of 
the  different  heights  of  roof,  the  range  next  the  central  passage  had  a  clerestory,  part  of  which 
appears  in  the  sketch,  which  also  shows  the  form  of  the  smaller  columns.  A  plan  is  given  in 
Fergusson's  Handbook  of  Architecture,  of  this  wonderful  building.  He  states  that  it  covers 
"  more  than  twice  the  area  of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  more  than  four  times  that  of  any  medieval 
cathedral  existing." 


E  T  R  u  3   C  A  M         V  A.  S  E 


(Mrs.  Beckett. j  Probably  a  species  of  amphora.  Mr.  Birch  describes  that 
vessel  as  consisting  of  an  oval  body,  with  a  cylindrical  neck,  and  two  handles,  deriving  its  name 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  carry  on  both  sides.  The  vessels  usually  known  as  amphorae 
have  their  bases  extremely  pointed,  and  were  fixed  in  the  earth  in  cellars.  Many  have  been 
found  in  this  position  at  Pompeii.  There  are  several  varieties  with  firm  feet,  and  of  many  sizes. 
The  present  specimen  is  9  inches  high,  the  ground  black,  with  red  pattern ;  on  each  side  is  pour- 
tray  ed  the  flat  unshaded  profile  of  a  female,  probably  intended  for  Proserpine.  Her  hair  is 
bound  in  a  fillet,  and  she  wears  a  necklace,  earrings,  and  tiara.  The  vase  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Eev.  W.  Hazlewood,  Bath. 


•ROMAN      VASE    .     C.S.B. 


(Mrs.  Beckett.)  A  variety  of  cenochoe  or  jug,  corresponding  with  the  modern 
decanter  or  claret-bottle,  having  a  trefoil  mouth  in  supposed  imitation  of  an  ivy  leaf.  The  height 
is  9  inches,  and  the  ground  black,  with  a  red  pattern. 

This  elegant  vase  is  in  the  collection  of  Josiah  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkesyard  Park,  Staffordshire. 
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H^nty,  (Mrs.  Beckett.}  These  three  vessels  are  of  the  original  size. 
No.  1  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  ware  obtained  from  the  Eoman  potteries  of  TTpchurch,  a  marshy 
district  bordering  on  the  Medway,  Kent ;  it  is  of  a  pale  stone  colour  with  a  yellow  glaze,  and 
was  found  in  1815,  during  excavations  at  Walcot. 

Nos.  2  and  3  are  very  fragmentary,  but  enough  remains  of  each  to  determine  the  form  and 
manufacture ;  they  were  found  in  making  excavations  on  Combe  Down,  and  are  specimens  of  two 
kinds  of  ware  manufactured  at  the  ancient  Durobrivoe  (now  Castor,  Northamptonshire),  where 
the  Eomans  had  potteries  extending  over  twenty  square  miles.  The  former  is  of  a  thick  grey 
ware,  coloured  reddish  brown,  with  indentations  on  the  side,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Eev. 
W.  L.  Nicholls  ;  the  latter  is  of  a  very  delicate  red  ware  with  black  surface,  and  ornamented 
with  two  bands  of  tool-marks,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  G.  Cruickshank,  Esq. 
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lhuta||.  (Mrs.  Beckett .J  A  great  variety  of  hanaps,  or  drinking  cups,  of  the  1 6th 
and  17th  centuries,  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  From  their  costliness  they  were  only  in  use 
amongst  the  wealthy  and  higher  classes.  Some  are  very  large,  and  probably  were  reserved  for 
display  on  festive  occasions,  Avhilst  many  were  doubtless  of  real  use.  The  present  specimen 
belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  formed  of  three  richly-carved  cocoa-nut  panels  mounted  in 
silver-gilt.  The  metal  is  chased  in  some  parts  and  embossed  in  others,  the  designs  being  similar 
to  those  formed  on  the  plate,  and  even  on  the  sculpture  of  that  period.  On  comparing  this  hanap 
with  other  specimens  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  stem,  connecting  the  foot  and  the  bowl, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  cover  are  modern  work,  as  these  parts  are  usually  as  ornamental  as  tho 
rest  of  the  cup.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Eev.  W.  Ilazlewood,  of  Bath. 
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FRONTISPIECE.  —  Drawn  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Francis. 
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